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DECLARATION OF WAR BY MEXICO ON GERMANY, ITALY, AND JAPAN 


[Released to the press June 2] 


An exchange of correspondence between the 
Secretary of State and His Excellency Ezequiel 
Padilla, Minister for Foreign Affairs of Mexico, 
follows: 

{Translation ] 
“ Mexico Crry, June 1, 1942. 

“51309. Your Excellency is aware of the un- 
speakable aggression committed against Mexico 
by the totalitarian submarine which on May 13 
last torpedoed and sank the Mexican merchant 
ship Potrero del Llano. 

“As sole reply to the protest made by this 
Ministry, the Axis powers proceeded, seven days 
later, to inflict a new injury upon us, torpedoing 
and sinking, under identical circumstances, an- 
other of our ships, the Faja de Oro. 

“In both instances we suffered the loss of a 
large number of the crew. In the face of such 
deeds, the President of the Republic, in con- 
formity with the corresponding law of the Fed- 
eral Congress, declared today that since the 22d 
of May, 1942 a state of war has existed between 
Mexico and Germany, Italy, and Japan. 

“In placing the above facts before Your Ex- 
cellency, I do so not only in conformity with the 
spirit of the resolutions adopted at the Consul- 
tative Meetings of the Ministers of Foreign Af- 
fairs of the American Republics but also, and 
more particularly, in accordance with the policy 
of sincere continental cooperation which inspires 
the policy of Mexico. 

“Your Excellency will recall that, not only at 
the Pan American Conferences but also at every 
international meeting in which we have partici- 
pated for many years, representatives of Mex- 





ico—in close collaboration with the representa- 
tives of Your Excellency’s country—have 
labored tirelessly to the end that relations be- 
tween states might be established upon bases of 
honor and justice, in order that humanity might 
live without the threat of impending world con- 
flagrations. These efforts were in conformity 
with the pacific spirit of our people and the 
juridical tradition of America. Now that at- 
tacks upon our sovereignty oblige us to resort 
to a measure which we sincerely desired to see 
outlawed from international life, we resort to 
it under the compulsion of circumstances but 
retaining our firm conviction that the victory 
of the democracies will permit the reorganiza- 
tion among all nations of a permanent regime 
of law based on mutual respect and reciprocal 
understanding. 
“T renew [etc. ]} Ezequtei Paprtia” 


“June 2, 1942. 

“T have received Your Excellency’s telegram 
informing me that on June 1, 1942, the Pres- 
ident of Mexico declared that a state of war has 
existed between Mexico and Germany, Italy 
and Japan since May 22, 1942. 

“Mexico like other free nations has pre- 
ferred to fight to preserve its liberty and in- 
dependence than to submit to unprovoked and 
cowardly attack and live as a slave in a world 
dominated by the brutal force and frightful- 
ness of Axis overlords. Accordingly, Mexico 
has taken her place among the battle forces 
fighting for an international order based upon 
full respect for the just rights of individuals 
and of sovereign nations. 
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“The people of the United States salute the 
people of Mexico for their courageous and un- 
equivocal stand on the side of liberty and 
decency. 


“T take pleasure [etc. | CorpeLt Hu.” 


[Released to the press June 2] 

The text of a telegram from the President of 
the United States to the President of Mexico, 
His Excellency General Manuel Avila Camacho, 
follows: 

“JUNE 2, 1942. 

“TI have been informed that the United Mexi- 
can States has made formal declaration of war 
on Germany, Italy, and Japan, thereby taking 
up a battle position alongside other freedom- 
loving nations which have been the subject of 
criminal aggression by these enemies of human 
liberties. Mexico, too, became the victim of 
unprovoked attack and Mexico has, in charac- 
teristically resolute and virile fashion, answered 
this challenge to its dignity and liberty. Once 
again the Axis tyrants have woefully erred in 
their appraisal of the temper of a free nation. 

“The people of the United States share with 
me the honor of welcoming Mexico to that com- 
munity of nations united in fighting for the 
preservation of freedom and democracy. At the 
same time, I extend to you on their behalf their 
deepest sympathy to the families of your coun- 
trymen who have already given their lives for 
our common cause. By our victory and the use 
we make of it we shall consecrate the memory 
of their supreme sacrifice. 

“T take this opportunity to send you my warm 
personal regards and my appreciation of your 
many and valuable contributions to our common 
cause, 


Franxkuin D Rooseverr” 


[Released to the press June 2] 
The following statement by the Secretary of 
State was made in reply to a press inquiry: 
“The declaration of war of the United Mexi- 
can States is a further evidence that the free 
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nations of the world will never submit to the 
heel of Axis aggression, 

“Mexico was among the first of the world’s 
great nations to recognize the dangerous impli- 
cations of the aggressive aims of the enemies of 
civilization and accordingly cooperated fully 
in the common defense of the American conti- 
nent. For instance, Mexico vastly increased the 
production of strategic materials which are so 
vital to the success of the entire war effort. Mex- 
ico gave inspiration and leadership to the recent 
meeting of Foreign Ministers at Rio. 

“The United States will never forget the 
friendly policies adopted by Mexico as a partici- 
pant in the defense of the Western Hemisphere. 
Still less will the United States forget the moral 
and material support resulting from Mexico’s 
declaration of war. 

“The people of Mexico must indeed have a 
deep sense of pride in the fact that they have 
again demonstrated that the free peoples of the 
world are determined to make whatever sacri- 
fice may be necessary to maintain the sacred 
principles upon which their independence was 
founded.” 


WARNING TO JAPAN REGARDING THE 
USE OF POISONOUS GASES 


[Released to the press by the White House June 5] 


The President has made the following state- 
ment : 


“Authoritative reports are reaching this Gov- 
ernment of the use by Japanese armed forces in 
various localities of China of poisonous or noxi- 
ous gases. I desire to make it unmistakably 
clear that if Japan persists in this inhuman 
form of warfare against China or against any 
other of the United Nations such action will be 
regarded by this Government as though taken 
against the United States, and retaliation in 
kind and in full measure will be meted out. We 
shall be prepared to enforce complete retribu- 
tion. Upon Japan will rest the responsibility.” 
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MUTUAL-AID AGREEMENT WITH CHINA 


[Released to the press June 2] 


An agreement between the Governments of 
the United States and China on the principles 
applying to mutual aid in the prosecution of the 
war was signed June 2 by the Secretary of State 
and the Chinese Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
The provisions of the agreement with China are 
the same in all substantial respects as those of 
the agreement between the Governments of the 
United States and Great Britain signed on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1942.7 

This agreement was negotiated, as was the 
agreement with Great Britain, under the pro- 
visions of the Lend-Lease Act of March 11, 1941, 
which provides for extending aid to any country 
whose defense is determined by the President to 
be vital to the defense of the United States. 

The agreement with China provides that this 
Government will continue to supply aid to that 
country and to receive such reciprocal aid as 
that country may be in position to supply in 
carrying on the war which the United Nations 
are waging against common enemies. 

The agreement does not attempt at this stage 
to foresee or to define precise and detailed terms 
of settlement. It lays down certain broad prin- 
ciples designed to prevent any narrowly con- 
ceived settlement which might have disastrous 
effects on the economic welfare of our own peo- 
ple and the Chinese people. 

To this end, article VII of the agreement pro- 
vides that the ultimate settlement to be reached 
between the United States and China shall be 
such as not to burden commerce but rather to 
promote mutually advantageous economic re- 
lations between the two countries and the bet- 
terment of world-wide economic relations; that 
it shall include provisions for agreed action by 
the two countries, open to participation by all 
other like-minded countries, directed to the ex- 
pansion of production, employment, and the 
exchange and consumption of goods, to the 
elimination of all forms of discrimination in in- 


* Bulletin of February 28, 1942, p. 190. 


ternational commerce, to the reduction of trade 
barriers, and in general to the attainment of 
economic objectives identical with those set 
forth in the Joint Declaration of August 14, 
1941, known as the Atlantic Charter. Provision 
is also made for conversations at an early, con- 
venient date between the two Governments with 
a view to determining the best means of attain- 
ing these objectives. 
The text of the agreement follows. 


“Whereas the Governments of the United 
States of America and the Republic of China 
declare that they are engaged in a cooperative 
undertaking, together with every other nation 
or people of like mind, to the end of laying the 
bases of a just and enduring world peace se- 
curing order under law to themselves and all 
nations ; 

“And whereas the Governments of the United 
States of America and the Republic of China, 
as signatories of the Declaration by United 
Nations of January 1, 1942, have subscribed to 
a@ common program of purposes and principles 
embodied in the Joint Declaration made on 
August 14, 1941 by the President of the United 
States of America and the Prime Minister of 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland, known as the Atlantic 
Charter ; 

“And whereas the President of the United 
States of America has determined, pursuant to 
the Act of Congress of March 11, 1941, that the 
defense of the Republic of China against aggres- 
sion is vital to the defense of the United States 
of America; 

“And whereas the United States of America 
has extended and is continuing to extend to the 
Republic of China aid in resisting aggression ; 

“And whereas it is expedient that the final 
determination of the terms and conditions upon 
which the Government of the Republic of China 
receives such aid and of the benefits to be re- 
ceived by the United States of America in return 


* The text here printed conforms to the original. 
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therefor should be deferred until the extent of 
the defense aid is known and until the progress 
of events makes clearer the final terms and con- 
ditions and benefits which will be in the mutual 
interests of the United States of America and the 
Republic of China and will promote the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of world peace ; 

“And whereas the Governments of the United 
States of America and the Republic of China 
are mutually desirous of concluding now a pre- 
liminary agreement in regard ‘to the provision 
of defense aid and in regard to certain consid- 
erations which shall be taken into account in 
determining such terms and conditions and the 
making of such an agreement has been in all 
respects duly authorized, and all acts, conditions 
and formalities which it may have been neces- 
sary to perform, fulfil or execute prior to the 
making of such an agreement in conformity 
with the laws either of the United States of 
America or of the Republic of China have been 
performed, fulfilled or executed as required; 

“The undersigned, being duly authorized by 
their respective Governments for that purpose, 
have agreed as follows: 


“ARTICLE I 


“The Government of the United States of 
America will continue to supply the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China with such de- 
fense articles, defense services, and defense in- 
formation as the President of the United States 
of America shall authorize to be transferred or 
provided. 

“Articte IT 

“The Government of the Republic of China 
will continue to contribute to the defense of the 
United States of America and the strengthen- 
ing thereof and will provide such articles, serv- 
ices, facilities or information as it may be in a 
position to supply. 


“Articte IIT 


“The Government of the Republic of China 
will not without the consent of the President 
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of the United States of America transfer title to, 
cr possession of, any defense article or defense 
information transferred to it under the Act of 
March 11, 1941 of the Congress of the United 
States of America or permit the use thereof by 
anyone not an officer, employee, or agent of the 
Government of the Republic of China. 


“ARTICLE IV 


“Tf, as a result of the transfer to the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China of any defense 
article or defense information, it becomes neces- 
sary for that Government to take any action 
or make any payment in order fully to protect 
any of the rights of a citizen of the United States 
of America who has patent rights in and to any 
such defense article or information, the Gov- 
ernment of the Republic of China will take such 
action or make such payment when requested to 
do so by the President of the United States of 
America, 


“ArTICLE V 


“The Government of the Republic of China 
will return to the United States of America at 
the end of the present emergency, as determined 
by the President of the United States of Amer- 
ica, such defense articles transferred under this 
Agreement as shall not have been destroyed, 
lost or consumed and as shall be determined by 
the President to be useful in the defense of the 
United States of America or of the Western 
Hemisphere or to be otherwise of use to the 
United States of America. 


“ARTICLE VI 


“In the final determination of the benefits to 
be provided to the United States of America by 
the Government of the Republic of China full 
cognizance shall be taken of all property, serv- 
ices, information, facilities, or other benefits or 
considerations provided by the Government of 
the Republic of China subsequent to March 11, 
1941, and accepted or acknowledged by the Pres- 
ident on behalf of the United States of America. 
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“ArticLte VIL 


“In the final determination of the benefits to 
be provided to the United States of America by 
the Government of the Republic of China in re- 
turn for aid furnished under the Act of Congress 
of March 11, 1941, the terms and conditions 
thereof shall be such as not to burden com- 
merce between the two countries, but to promote 
mutually advantageous economic relations be- 
tween them and the betterment of world-wide 
economic relations. To that end, they shall in- 
clude provision for agreed action by the United 
States of America and the Republic of China, 
open to participation by all other countries of 
like mind, directed to the expansion, by appro- 
priate international and domestic measures, of 
production, employment, and the exchange and 
consumption of goods, which are the material 
foundations of the liberty and welfare of all 
peoples; to the elimination of all forms of dis- 
criminatory treatment in international com- 
merce ; to the reduction of tariffs and other trade 
barriers; and, in general, to the attainment of 
economic objectives identical with those set 
forth in the Joint Declaration made on August 
14, 1941, by the President of the United States of 
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America and the Prime Minister of the United 
Kingdom. a 

“At an early convenient date, conversations 
shall be begun between the two Governments 
with a view to determining, in the light of gov- 
erning economic conditions, the best means of 
attaining the above-stated objectives by their 
own agreed action and of seeking the agreed 
action of other like-minded Governments. 


“Articts VIII 


“This Agreement shall take effect as from this 
day’s date. It shall continue in force until a 
date to be agreed upon by the two Governments. 

“Signed and sealed at Washington in dupli- 
cate this second day of June, 1942. 


“For the Government of the United States 
of America 
, Corpett Hun 
Secretary of State of the 
United States of America 
“For the Government of the Republic of 
China 
T. V. Soona 
Minister for Foreign Affairs 
of China” 


DECLARATIONS OF A STATE OF WAR WITH BULGARIA, HUNGARY, AND RUMANIA 


MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT TO THE CONGRESS, JUNE 2 


[Released to the press by the White House June 2} 


To THe ConGress or THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA: 


The Governments of Bulgaria, Hungary, and 
Rumania have declared war against the United 
States. I realize that the three Governments 
took this action not upon their own initiative 
or in response to the wishes of their own peoples 
but as the instruments of Hitler. These three 
Governments are now engaged in military ac- 





tivities directed against the United Nations and 
are planning an extension of these activities. 

Therefore, I recommend that the Congress 
recognize a state of war between the United 
States and Bulgaria, between the United States 
and Hungary, and between the United States 
and Rumania. 

Franxun D Roosevert 
Tue Wurre Hovssz, 
June 2, 1942. 
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JOINT DECLARATIONS BY THE CONGRESS, JUNE 5 


“Jornt Resotution Declaring that a state of war 
exists between the Government of Bulgaria 
and the Government and the people of the 
United States and making provisions to 
prosecute the same.* 


“Whereas the Government of Bulgaria has 
formally declared war against the Government 
and the people of the United States of America: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 


- in Congress assembled, That the state of war 


between the United States and the Government 


of Bulgaria which has thus been thrust upon the 
United States is hereby formally declared; and 
the President is hereby authorized and directed 
to employ the entire naval and military forces 
of the United States and the resources of the 
Government to carry on war against the Govern- 
ment of Bulgaria; and, to bring the conflict to a 
successful termination, all of the resources of the 
country are hereby pledged by the Congress of 
the United States. 

“Approved, June 5, 1942.” [Joint resolutions 
declaring a state of war with Hungary and 
Rumania, mutatis mutandis, were also approved 
June 5, 1942.7] 


ADDRESS BY ASSISTANT SECRETARY ACHESON TO AMERICANS OF 
ITALIAN DESCENT * 


[Released to the press June 3] 


I am honored in the invitation of the Mazzini 
Society and of the Italian-American Labor 
Council to address tonight this impressive gath- 
ering of fellow countrymen. 

On this day which is dedicated to the memory 
of Garibaldi, that great fighter for the freedom 
of Italy, Americans of Italian descent are once 
more reaffirming their determination to play 
their full part in the battle for American and 
world freedom. Once more a message of hope 
goes across the ocean—as in the days of Gari- 
baldi—to the Italian people, again oppressed 
and prostrated under foreign domination. 

The people of Italy have been dragged into 
this war against all their true instincts and in- 
terests by the blind ambition of one man and a 
small clique of adventurers and Quislings. 

Two years have passed from the day when 
Mussolini embarked on what he expected to be 
a short and profitable war adventure. Cer- 
tainly he did not anticipate that two years after 
this declaration of war on France and Britain 
he would find himself not only in the position 
of a despised vassal but confronted by a world 
coalition, which included the Government and 
people of the United States of America, 


Our countrymen of Italian descent know that 
the Government of the United States did all 
that was in its power to prevent the catastrophe 
of Italy’s intervention in Hitler’s war. This 
is possibly still unknown to the Italian people, 
who have been denied for many years all knowl- 
edge that did not suit the interests of their dic- 
tator. But the record is clear. It is a record 
of the efforts of this Government for peace and 
friendship, and of the guilt of the dictator. 


In the spring of 1940, after the Nazis had 
smashed through the Lowlands and when 
France was on the verge of collapse, President 
Roosevelt was informed by Ambassador Phil- 
lips that Mussolini had decided to enter the war 
on the side of Germany. The President took 
direct and personal steps in an attempt to stop 
that calamity. He gave his assurance that this 
Government would lend its weight to seeing 
that any agreement which might be reached 
through negotiations would be faithfully ex- 
ecuted. Mussolini replied that negotiations 
looking toward a peaceful settlement such as 


* Public Law 563, 77th Cong. 

* Public Law 564 and 565, respectively. 

*Delivered before the Italian-American Rally at 
Washington, June 2, 1942, 
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the President had suggested were “contrary to 
the spirit of Fascism”, and that he intended 
to retain what he called his “freedom of action”. 
The public knows that on June 10 Mussolini 
plunged his 45 million fellow countrymen into 
a disastrous and futile war. 

The record bears full evidence of the fact 
that President Roosevelt went to the limit of 
his efforts to keep the Italian people out of the 
war. It shows the arrogance, conceit, and folly 
of the Fascist dictator who in his contempt for 
peace and democracy underrated—to his sor- 
row—the determination and strength of the free 
peoples of the world. 

War against France, a nation so close to Italy 
by common bonds of culture and tradition, was 
an unspeakable crime. So was Mussolini’s war 
against England, which shattered an old tra- 
dition of friendship. Yet more follies and 
crimes were to come. In the fall of 1940 Mus- 
solini dragged the Italian people into war 
against Greece, a land for whose independence 
Italian patriots had fought and died. A year 
later Mussolini made the final blunder, the 
declaration of war against the United States 
which had been discovered by an Italian, named 
after an Italian, and to the forging of which 
into a nation millions of Italians had given the 
full measure of their lives and work. 

This catalog of outrages cannot be imputed 
simply to the aberrations and miscalculations of 
the man Mussolini. It finds its roots in the gos- 
pel of dictatorship, unbridled ambition, and con- 
tempt for freedom and democracy which have 
been from the very beginning identified with 
Fascism. 

But Fascism is not the product of the spirit 
or the mind of the Italian people or of the his- 
tory of Italy. Not even all the dramatics of 
Mussolini over 20 years could create that illu- 
sion. So it is right that a clear line be drawn 
between Fascism and the Italian people. We 
must see clearly that Mussolini’s infamous “stab 
in the back” of June 1940 was also a thrust to the 
heart of the Italian people. 

Machiavelli—of whom Mussolini pretends to 
be a disciple—warned rulers against entering 
into a compact with a more powerful ruler. The 

464776422 
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penalty that the Italian dictator and, unfortu- 
nately, the Italian people have to pay for having 
disregarded that principle is only too apparent. 
Italy today finds itself reduced to the status of 
a mere appendage of Hitler’s empire and must 
live on the crumbs which fall from his table. 
It has to rely on the Germans for industrial 
materials. It is being stripped of its agricul- 
tural resources and has to accept food rations 
vastly inferior to those of Germany and even of 
some of the occupied countries. Its skilled work- 
ers are being combed out from Italian indus- 
tries, and hundreds of thousands of farmers are 
taken from their fields to supply fodder for the 
German masters. Germans are in control in 
Italy—in control of economic life, of adminis- 
tration, of police. The common man of Italy, 
long deprived of his rights, finds himself help- 
less and without hope. 

It is to this common man of Italy that the 
implications of Mussolini’s war against the 
United States are clearer than to anybody else, 
for he knows about America far more than his 
Fascist rulers. He knows that the American 
people were never the enemy but were the tra- 
ditional friends of the Italian people. Never 
before in their history have Italy and the 
United States been at war. He looks across 
the ocean for light and hope. 

And so it was natural that Americans of 
Italian descent should answer the challenge of 
Mussolini’s war in unity of purpose with all 
other Americans and take their place in the 
front ranks of the fight for American freedom. 

The loyalty and patriotism of these Ameri- 
cans have not surprised this Government, how- 
ever much may have been the disappointment 
to Mussolini and his propaganda machine. For 
Americans of Italian descent not only stand fully 
and unreservedly with America and all that 
America stands for ; they also realize that Amer- 
ica and the United Nations are the trustees for 
the future of the land of their fathers. 

The President of the United States has made 
it clear that the liberation of the Italian and 
other peoples from the military cliques which 
hold them in their clutches is one of the war 
aims of the United Nations. Fascism must be 
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destroyed. Mussolini and his fellow gangsters 
must be rooted out. But for the Italian people 
the Atlantic Charter furnishes the pledge which 
is essential to their restoration to a free and 
full life: the enjoyment with all states, great 
or small, victors or vanquished, of access on 
equal terms to the trade and raw materials of 
the world. Without this access Italy cannot 
live. Mussolini has cut it off and chosen to gam- 
ble instead upon a vassal’s pickings in Hitler’s 
“new order”. But the final choice lies with the 
Italian people. We cannot doubt what it will 
be, for they know from bitter experience the 
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miseries of the road along which they have been 
led. They know too that those miseries must 
continue with increasing intensity until they 
destroy the cause of them and reestablish them- 
selves in the line of their own traditions as 
one of the free peoples of the earth. 

Let us—all of us—bend our every effort on 
the supreme task which lies before us: to win 
the war. Victory will make freedom secure 
here in America and will break the chains of 
all the oppressed. It will make the Italian peo- 
ple once more the arbiters of their own destiny. 
Victory for America means freedom for Italy. 


OUR EDUCATION, THIS WAR, AND ESSENTIALS OF PEACE 
ADDRESS BY STANLEY K. HORNBECK* 


[Released to the press June 1] 


There was a’ time—not long since—when I 
would have felt that in coming from Washing- 
ton, D. C., to Logan, Utah, I had traveled far. 
But today, when the Ferry Command of our 
Army Air Force is carrying men and munitions 
across oceans and continents in defense of Wash- 
ington and of Logan, the State of Utah and the 
District of Columbia seem very near neighbors. 
They are, in fact, near neighbors in more than a 
physical sense. All Americans everywhere are 
now united as never before in a vital endeavor 
from which—though it has been thrust upon 
us—we do not shrink. 

The mountains of Utah, towering in majesty, 
beauty, and strength above fertile valleys, are 
symbols of the solid rock in the American spirit 
which safeguards and enhances our enormous 
productivity now increasingly devoted to the 
sternest task with which we Americans have ever 
been confronted. Your snow-clad, water-yield- 
ing mountains and wide, crop-producing valleys 
are Utah’s pride and the source of her strength ; 
they also are a part of the heritage of all 
Americans. 


1Delivered at the commencement exercises of the 
Utah State Agricultural College, Logan, Utah, June 1, 
1942. Mr. Hornbeck is Advisor on Political Relations, 
Department of State. 


I am indeed happy to be here on this June 
morning in a land rich in the traditions of those 
hardy pioneers who less than a hundred years 
ago first journeyed here in quest of peace with 
freedom and a fair livelihood. Those tradi- 
tions now stand you and all other Americans 
in good stead. The sturdy settlers who first 
proved the soil of Utah and laid the foundations 
of its community life faced difficulties the sur- 
mounting of which called for qualities strikingly 
like those now demanded for performance of 
the tasks which now confront their descendants 
and all the rest of us. We, as they had to, must 
succeed or perish. We, as they had to be, must 
be strong and united to protect ourselves from 
our enemies. The distances that our men must 
span are, even with the developments in modern 
means of communications and transportation, 
comparable in difficulty to those which the 
founders of this commonwealth had to traverse 
in reaching their “promised land”. When the 
victory toward which we now strive is won, the 
people of this country will have to lead the way 
in breaking ground and building a structure in 
international relations not less novel, not less 
difficult to consummate than was the developing 
here by dauntless and devoted pioneers of the 
culture of which this college is a symbol and a 
servant, 
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To American youth generally, to the young 
men and women of our colleges, and especially 
to those whose commencement is this year, the 
first truly global war which the world has ex- 
perienced has overwhelming significance. 

War brings to all of us toil and sacrifice and 
sorrows as well as opportunities for service and 
achievement, but war’s greatest burdens fall 
upon youth. One may almost say that rela- 
tively war means inconvenience and strain to 
the older generation while the “blood, sweat, 
and tears” which are, as Mr. Winston Churchill 
has eloquently pointed out, the price of victory 
must of necessity be borne in major part by those 
who have the vigor, the resiliency, and the 
stamina of youth. 

Youth must sail the ships, fly the planes, man 
the guns. By and large, youth must man the 
factories which produce the vast stores of ma- 
tériel needed by the armed forces, ours and 
those of our gallant associates. Scarcely less 
onerous a burden: those who are now young 
will, after victory, have to repair the ravages 
of world-wide warfare and to struggle with the 
many problems produced by those ravages. 
These are vast tasks—vaster than any genera- 
tion of Americans has hitherto faced. And 
they are tasks to which you, students and grad- 
uates of today, will from this day forward have 
to devote an increasingly large share of your 
total energies—physical, mental, and moral. 

To achieve these present and future tasks all 
of us need to be equipped with and to draw upon 
maximum powers of analysis and reasoning. 
We need to look backward with critical eye in 
order to profit from experience. We need to 
examine with reserve and detachment the vari- 
ous explanations and the many proposals which 
will be offered—as always—from many 
quarters. 

Seldom, it seems to me, do those who are older 
feel sorry for youth. I, however, and many 
others of those who now are senior, when we 
think of the many things that those who are 
growing up in these days have to learn, the 
many more things that they need to learn and 
must try to learn, the effort that they must 
make to know enough merely to survive, and the 
extraordinary effort that those must make who 
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are to achieve the making of some contribution 
to human progress, on the one hand feel sorry 
for those who are students and graduates now 
and on the other hand envy them the opportu- 
nity that is theirs to learn, to achieve, and to 
live into and through the next half-century. 

Education is in any generation a synthetic 
process and its content is elastic. Ingredient 
and limitation number one are what the teach- 
ing generation knows. Next determinate is 
that which the learning generation needs to 
know and is able to “take”. In the days when 
I was among those whom the teachers tried to 
teach, the teachers knew reading, writing, 
’rithmetic, spelling, grammar, geography, his- 
tory, botany, geology, chemistry, physics, Latin 
and Greek, the Bible, and more or less of what 
is called philosophy. These were the principal 
subjects that the teachers were prepared to teach, 
and these were the subjects to which the ma- 
jority of students were expected to have been 
exposed between kindergarten days and the day 
of a college commencement. The specialities 
there were, of course, law, medicine, engineer- 
ing, agriculture, theology. But those were of 
and for the few. Yes, there were also the horse 
and the buggy. And then suddenly we and our 
teachers had to begin studying and to know 
about electric lights, trolley cars, storage bat- 
teries, rubber tires, internal-combustion engines, 
Mr. Ford’s motorcars, radio. There came in 
1914 a war in Europe, and we had to begin to 
know about Europe, and war. And we learned 
about submarines. In the fall of 1916 Wood- 
row Wilson said that he had been learning of 
things in this world which not long before he 
would not have believed could be. In 1917 we 
learned about unrestricted submarine warfare. 
In April of that year the United States was 
drawn into that war—a “made in Germany” 
war—which became known as the World War 
and is now spoken of as World WarI. And we 
learned about Germany—and war—and we be- 
gan to learn about Asia. 

Then there came a peace conference at Paris 
and a League of Nations and a disarmament con- 
ference at Washington and an agreement to re- 
duce and limit armament and to pursue peace- 
ful courses in the Pacific and in eastern Asia. 
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More to teach and more to learn. And there 
came negotiation and the signing of a pact, the 
Kellogg-Briand Pact of Paris, wherein more 
than 60 nations denounced war and pledged 
themselves to employ none but peaceful means 
for settlement—if, when, and as—of their dis- 
putes. 

Teachers in the 1920’s had to know about and 
to teach those things in addition to all earlier 
subjects, and students had to learn about them. 

Meanwhile men had learned to fly; men were 
building planes and fitting them with all sorts 
of instruments; men were building 30,000-ton 
battleships and 50,000-ton merchant ships; men 
were building concrete roadways and under- 
river tunnels and over-river suspension bridges 
and streamlined trains; men were perfecting 
X-ray devices; men were smashing atoms. In 
this country men were dreaming that there 
would never again be a financial crash and never 
again be a war. 

Then, in 1929, came financial crash. In 1931, 
came the Manchuria incident. In 1935, Italy 
and Ethiopia. In 1937, North and Central 
China. In 1939, war in Europe. In 1941, Ger- 
many’s attack on the Soviet Union, and Japan’s 
and her Axis partners’ attacks on the United 
States and Great Britain. 

And now we, the United States, are again 
at war; most of the world is at war; and you 
and I and everybody that we know and all the 
people of the United States and most of the 
people of the whole world are confronted with 
problems and are faced with facts that were 
never in the ken, the thought, or the imagination 
of those who were teaching and those who were 
acquiring their formal education a short half- 
century ago. 

No wonder curricula have changed. No won- 
der some of the best of the older fundamental 
subjects have been dropped or are neglected. 
What a multitude of things there are that youth 
now must know, therefore must learn, and there- 
fore must—in part at least—be taught! 

And there is no slackening of the pace of 
change and of expansion: new inventions, new 
products, new developments—constant]ly—about 
which we have to learn, even to survive. What 
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the world has experienced since 1914 shows only 
too clearly how absolutely essential it is that 
persons and nations which hope and expect to 
survive shall learn more about—and learn better 
about—history, economic laws, social forces, na- 
tional and other national and international psy- 
chologies—learn more about all that is connoted 
by and in the term “geo-politics” than anyone 
ever has known before. 


Truly the responsibility that lies with teach- 
ers of today and of tomorrow and the burden of 
acquiring knowledge that falls upon those who, 
students today, will be the men and women of 
tomorrow, are staggering in proportions and in 
importance. And this responsibility and that 
burden are probably of greater import, greater 
potential consequence here in the United States 
and among the people of this country than any- 
where else in the world: because here, in a land 
excelling in natural resources and blessed with 
a comparatively favorable climate, men and 
women who came from all parts of the world, 
who were seeking opportunity, who had imagi- 
nation and courage and will and brains and 
brawn, decided to establish a new polity, a 
state composed of many states, a government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people, a 
society of free men, guaranteed freedom by their 
own laws, enjoying freedom through respect 
for laws and applied faith in orderly processes; 
and because our forefathers succeeded in doing 
that ; and because they bequeathed to us a goodly 
heritage; and because we must keep and must 
improve and must share that heritage; and be- 
cause to do that we must have security; and be- 
cause to have security there must be peace; and 
because we can achieve none of these unless we 
make it our business to excel in knowledge, in 
wisdom, and in effort. 

It is not that we are better people than are 
those of other lands—any or all; not that we 
are a superior breed; not that we are a divinely 
chosen or Heaven-appointed race; not that we 
should or that we can or that we wish to or that 
we will rule over others. It is that we possess 
resources, that we are advantageously located, 
that we have developed a favorable political and 
social order, that we are possessed of good-will, 
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and that we cherish the ideals of liberty, free- 
dom, cooperation, peaceful relationships, se- 
curity, and justice for, by, and among men and 
nations. 

It is because of all this that there rests upon 
us extraordinary obligation and responsibility— 
at once to ourselves and toward all mankind. 

We must learn much; we must know much; 
we must do much. 

Far from perfect are our institutions. Far 
from perfect are our ideals. Far from perfect 
are our attitudes, our methods, our manners, our 
procedures, our performances, and the results, 
consequences, and products thereof. Excessive 
self-esteem and superlative self-confidence are 
unbecoming anywhere, ill-behoove any nation, 
and, where indulged in, are a prelude to deca- 
dence and catastrophe. The most common and 
obvious symptom of the weakness that professes 
itself strength is manifested in boasting. Think 
not too well of thyself; be not too confident of 
thy prowess; boast not; talk not too much of 
anything that thou mayest know, that thou 
mayest have done, that thou mayest intend to do, 
that thou mayest guess, or that thou mayest 
suspect. 

History repeats itself because history is made 
by human beings; human beings are human and 
finite, and human beings reproduce themselves. 
The child may not look like or behave as did 
his parent, but the man is in large measure the 
product and projection of his ancestral line. 
Generally speaking, the physical and mental re- 
actions of the mature man tend to approximate 
those of his forebears. And the same is true of 
races and of nations. Generally speaking, a 
great body and a wide range of reactions are 
foreseeable and predictable. Generally speak- 
ing, that which in the past has made men and 
nations strong will in the future, given similar 
circumstances, make men and nations strong. 
That which in the past has weakened or de- 
stroyed men and nations will in the future, given 
similar circumstances, weaken or destroy na- 
tions. History repeats itself—approximately— 
if and when and as combinations of similar cir- 
cumstances are approximately repeated. 

There is, of course—constantly—change. And 
there is, unquestionably, progress. In the past 
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hundred years there has been conspicuous and 
remarkable progress. We have discovered and 
devised many ways for safeguarding human life 
and health, for repairing damage to parts, tis- 
sues, organs. We have invented warning sig- 
nals and safety devices. We study and teach 
and learn what to eat and drink—and what not. 
We impose upon ourselves some sumptuary 
regimes, and there are imposed upon us others. 
We have developed some immunities. We have 
lengthened the life span. But fundamentally 
that which has in the past been wholesome re- 
mains wholesome, and that which has in the past 
destroyed men will in the future destroy men. 
And remedies and devices which have been tried 
and been found wanting will, if tried again, 
be found wanting. 

And so of nations. There have been improve- 
ments. There are safeguards. There is prog- 
ress. But the world has not yet succeeded in 
putting effectively into practice formulae and 
procedures which, if adopted and adhered to by 
all nations, would produce conditions of secu- 
rity, insure the doing of approximate justice, 
restrain would-be aggressors, prevent wars, and 
insure nations that want peace against being 
drawn into wars. 

And now our country, a country whose gov- 
ernment and people have put peace in the fore- 
front of their desire, has again been drawn into 
and is engaged in war. 

How, why—and for what? 

- Suppose we discuss during the remainder of 
this hour some of the causes of our being now 
at war and some of the issues that are involved. 
Perhaps something that I may be able to say 
on those subjects may be helpful to some of those 
who at this moment are approaching and per- 
haps even to some who are already engaged upon 
the tremendous and vital tasks which lie ahead. 

In September 1931 the Japanese Army 
launched an attack upon China, in Manchuria. 
In September 1935 the Italians launched an 
assault upon humanity and decency, in Ethiopia. 
In 1936 Italy and Germany intruded without 
warrant and with force into the affairs of a 
neighboring country, Spain. In July 1937 the 
Japanese Army began in North China an aggres- 
sion destined to involve every nation that has 
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interests in the Far East. In 1938 Germany 
embarked upon operations of conquest which in 
the next year compelled the British Empire to 
resort to arms in self-defense. And in 1941 
Japan attacked the United States in the Pacific; 
Japan and Germany and Italy promptly de- 
clared war on the United States and on Great 
Britain; and the United States was compelled 
to fight in self-defense. 

This country was attacked and is now at war 
because of the objectives at which the aggressors 
aim and because of what we have stood for and 
are as a powerful democracy—with all that our 
position means to the aggressors in terms of 
principles and policies and in terms of economic 
and military strength. The programs of con- 
quest pursued by Japan and by Germany have 
been and are such as to necessitate for their suc- 
cess the destruction of every democracy and 
therefore the attempt, sooner or later, by one or 
both of those countries to subjugate the Western 
Hemisphere. 

We do not have to rely upon mere conjectures 
to know that world domination is the aim of 
each of those powers. Their leaders have 
clearly declared and their acts have amply dem- 
onstrated their intentions. At intervals from 
at least as far back as 1578 the Japanese, and 
from the days of Frederick the Great the Ger- 
mans, have cherished dreams of, have talked of, 
and have worked for conquest and dominion. 
Both of those nations are committed to policies 
of world-wide rule by force. To see what rule 
by them means we have only to look at the mas- 
ter-and-slave relationship which now prevails 
between those who govern and those who are 
governed within their own borders and wher- 
ever their armed forces are in control. 

On September 27, 1940 those two nations, 
Japan and Germany, formally allied themselves, 
together with Germany’s satellite, Italy, in a 
treaty the essence of which was that if any coun- 
try not already at war with them placed ob- 
stacles in the way of the program of conquest 
of any of the three, those powers would unite in 
political, economic, and military action against 
such country. 

The United States, both before and after this 
attempted intimidation, indicated its objection 
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and opposition to the Axis moves of aggression 
by constant protest and by giving aid to the 
countries that had been attacked—especially to 
Britain and her allies and to China. In Decem- 
ber 1941 all three of these aggressors struck at 
us because, like the nearer neighbors whom they 
had earlier attacked, we must be rendered im- 
potent or their programs would come to naught. 

In point of time the United States was drawn 
into the “shooting” war when Japan attacked 
us at Pearl Harbor. We might have stayed 
out for a little while longer. We might have 
stayed out until Europe had been completely 
overrun by Germany and until eastern Asia had 
been completely overrun by Japan. We might 
have stayed out until the world situation had 
become one in which this country would have 
had to meet, by itself, attacks by a more pow- 
erful Germany and a more powerful Japan. 
We might have enjoyed a few months more of 
precarious “neutrality” had not the Government 
and the people of the United States possessed 
principles; had not the Government of the 
United States advocated world-wide acceptance 
and observance of those principles; had not the 
people and the Government of the United States 
over a long period of time objected to and dip- 
lomatically opposed programs of conquest by 
force; had not the Government of the United 
States declined to give an assent, either in fact 
or in effect, to a pursuance of a program of 
aggression. We might have stayed out a little 
while longer had we been willing to withhold 
aid from our friends and to give aid to their 
enemies and ours. 

The essential facts regarding the Japanese 
diplomatic approach to the United States in 
1941 and our Government’s response on the sub- 
ject of an “agreement” can be stated simply and 
in a few words: Japanese spokesmen came to 
the United States and said that Japan wanted 
an agreement regarding the situation and prob- 
lems in the western Pacific and eastern Asia. 
The United States was not asking for an agree- 
ment. If Japan’s intentions were, as her 
spokesmen declared them to be, peaceful and 
non-aggressive, there were already in existence 
several agreements to which Japan and the 
United States were parties, respect for which 
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by both countries would amply insure pursuit 
by each of peaceful courses. But the people and 
the Government of the United States believe 
in processes of discussion and agreement in in- 
ternational relations, and we are favorably 
predisposed toward suggestions and proposals 
the declared objective of which is maintenance 
and promotion of peace. This Government 
therefore replied that it would be glad to discuss 
with the Japanese Government the facts of the 
situation and the possibility of arriving at an 
agreement. The Japanese made various pro- 
posals to which it was impossible for the United 
States toagree. The Japanese asked the Ameri- 
can Government to indicate what would be 
acceptable to this country as the provisions of 
an agreement, and this Government gave them 
from time to time during the course of the con- 
versations clear indication of this country’s 
views. The American Government at no time 
asked or demanded that an agreement be con- 
cluded; its last submitted proposals of Novem- 
ber 26 were in no sense whatever “demands”, 
and when those proposals were put forward 
they were accompanied by express and specific 
statements in the written communication which 
covered them that they constituted a sample of 
what would in the opinion of the Government 
of the United States be sound as a basis for 
further discussion. One thing this Government 
did ask constantly and consistently: it asked 
that Japan desist from and refrain from pro- 
cedures of aggression. Meanwhile, and for a 
long time before November 26, the armed forces 
of Japan were—as was demonstrated on Decem- 
ber 7—preparing for an armed attack on the 
United States as Japan’s alternative to an assent 
by “agreement” on the part of the American 
Government to what Japan’s spokesmen were 
demanding; and on December 7 Japan’s armed 
forces attacked this country (and Great Britain) 
without warning. 

Thanks to the heroic and vigorous resistance— 
first of the Chinese, then of the British and 
some other European peoples, and next of the 
Russians—we, attacked in our turn and now at 
war, are not fighting alone against victorious 
conquerors. It behooves us to reflect—and with 
appreciation—upon the benefits which we have 
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derived and are deriving from the resolute sac- 
rifices of those nations whose armed resistance 
has preceded ours. 

In the long conflict wherein China has resisted 
Japan the great issue has been whether the 
Chinese are to continue to rule in their own 
country or are to be conquered, ruled over, and 
enslaved by the Japanese. In the conflict in 
which this country and the associates of this 
country, including China, are now resisting the 
Axis allies, including Japan, the great issue is 
whether peace-loving peoples are to continue to 
rule in their various countries or are to be con- 
quered, ruled over, and enslaved by the world’s 
most notorious and ruthless aggressors, Japan 
and Germany in particular. 

Concisely put, this war, forced on what are 
now the United Nations by the Axis powers, 
is a world conflict between concepts and prac- 
tices of civilization and concepts and practices 
of barbarism. The issue is that of survival or 
destruction—throughout the world—of concepts 
and practices of national and personal liberty, 
of free nations and free men. 

In this context it may be well for us to think 
for a moment of the fundamental national in- 
terests, interests of the United States, that are 
for us at stake in this struggle. 

In a letter to the Vice President of the United 
States on January 8, 1938, our Secretary of 
State, Mr. Hull, gave expression to an adequate 
concept of national interest in words to which 
attention cannot too often be directed. 

I venture to repeat with a little amplification 
the substance of that statement: 


The interest of the United States in situations 
abroad is measured in more than terms of the 
number of American citizens residing in a given 
place or region at a given moment, in more than 
the amount of investment of American citizens 
in a particular locality, in more than the volume 
of our trade—past, present, or potential. Those 
are, of course, important interests, but, over and 
above them, this country has interests that are 
and always will be broader and more funda- 
mental. These more important although less 
obvious interests arise out of and rest upon the 
fact that only by respect on the part of the na- 
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tions of the world for orderly processes in in- 
ternational relationships is there any chance for 
peace, and only in a world where there is peace— 
based on law and order and justice—can this 
country be secure. That the United States be 
able to live in peace and to enjoy security, that 
the world be safe for the people of the United 
States—and for other law-abiding and peace- 
desiring people and nations—these are national 
and Nation-wide interests. These are primary 
concerns of the United States and of all of its 
people. These are fundamental and vital. 
These go beyond and transcend in importance 
the various material interests and concerns of 
persons (individuals), of property, of profits, of 
privilege, or even of prestige. 


It is obvious that, toward safeguarding our 
national interests, there is more to be considered 
than territory (soil), more than persons, more 
than property, more than trade. Fundamental 
concepts, principles, and national institutions 
are more important thai. are material posses- 
sions. Security with justice is more important 
than is wealth. Self-respect is more important 
than prestige. Our way of life is more im- 
portant than our momentary physical comfort. 
Honor, good faith, desire and intention and ef- 
fort to be a good neighbor are more important 
than power. All these things must be safe- 
guarded and defended. 

In the field of foreign policy the people and 
the Government of this country have believed in 
and have contended for the principles of law and 
order in world affairs; for respect for treaties; 
for full regard for the rights and duties of na- 
tions: the right of nations to security, the right 
of nations to enjoy life and to pursue happiness 
in their own way so long as these activities do 
not unlawfully injure others; for performance 
of obligations; for preservation of the good 
products of human thought, ingenuity, and ef- 
fort; for promotion of activities which advance 
the interests of humanity in general; for the 
principle of equality of opportunity ; for good- 
will and peace among men. In diplomacy we 
have always contended for these things. When 
forced to do so, we have resorted to arms for 
their defense. 
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We are fighting today because we have been 
and are attacked. We are fighting because we 
possess and we cherish things—material, politi- 
cal, and spiritual—worth defending. We are 
fighting because if we did not fight, if we did 
not defend these things, we would lose them, and 
we and the world would lose the values which 
they represent. 

We are fighting for security—security for 
our material, our political, and our spiritual 
possessions. 

We are fighting for our lives, for our coun- 


‘try’s life—our national existence. We are fight- 


ing in defense of our American way of life and 
of the way of life of nations who in varying 
degrees are like us and who in varying degrees 
are now in the same situation of peril—having 
been attacked or menaced—as we are. 

We are fighting—not for the first time—in 
defense of the concept of democracy; fighting 
against the concept of autocracy. We are fight- 
ing—as we have fought before—to preserve, to 
maintain, to extend, and to share our freedom, 
resisting an effort of aggressively minded na- 
tions to impose upon the world, and therefore 
upon us, a slave regime. 

We are fighting for the principles and poli- 
cies set forth in the Atlantic Charter. The 
eight points of that Charter have been well sum- 
marized in the following language: “(1) no 
territorial aggrandizement; (2 and 3) self-de- 
termination of nations; (4) access by all nations, 
on equal terms, to the trade and raw materials 
of the world needed for their economic pros- 
perity; (5) collaboration of all nations in the 
economic field to secure improved labor condi- 
tions and social security; (6) a peace that will 
‘afford to all nations the means of dwelling in 
safety within their own boundaries’; (7) free- 
dom of the seas; (8) the ultimate abandonment 
of force by all nations, and, ‘pending the estab- 
lishment of a wider and permanent system of 
general security,’ the disarmament of nations 
‘which threaten, or may threaten, aggression 
outside their frontiers.’ ” 

“We are fighting”, as Francis B. Sayre, the 
United States High Commissioner to the Philip- 
pines, who returned a few weeks ago from the 
grim siege of Corregidor, has said in a recent 
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address, “We are fighting for the rights of all 
mankind.” 

In this conflict other peoples are fighting side 
by side with us and toward common objectives. 

In the Declaration of the United Nations, rep- 
resentatives of the noble company of the 26 
associated nations subscribed to the purposes 
and principles embodied in the Atlantic Charter 
and, recognizing that these nations are banded 
together “in a common struggle against savage 
and brutal forces seeking to subjugate the 
world”, pledged their governments to employ 
their full resources and cooperation and to make 
no separate armistice or peace. 

It is important for our own full participa- 
tion in this struggle and for our performance 
of our appropriate role in the settlement to 
come, that we understand and appreciate the 
interests, the history, the culture, the character, 
the capacities, the aspirations, and the deeds of 
our gallant associates. President Roosevelt in 
his address of February 23 described the nature 
of the United Nations’ grouping and paid tribute 
to some of the most outstanding of its members 
in the following words: 


“The United Nations constitute an association 
of independent peoples of equal dignity and im- 
portance. The United Nations are dedicated to 
a common cause. We share equally and with 
equal zeal the anguish and awful sacrifices of 
war. In the partnership of our common enter- 
prise we must share in a unified plan in which 
all of us must play our several parts, each of us 
being equally indispensable and dependent one 
on the other. 


“We of the United Nations are agreed on cer- 
tain broad principles in the kind of peace we 
seek. The Atlantic Charter applies not only to 
the parts of the world that border the Atlantic 
but to the whole world: disarmament of aggres- 
sors, self-determination of nations and peoples, 
and the four freedoms—freedom of speech, free- 
dom of religion, freedom from want, and free- 
dom from fear. 

“The British and the Russian people have 
known the full fury of Nazi onslaught. There 
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have been times when the fate of London and 
Moscow was in serious doubt. But there was 
never the slightest question that either the Brit- 
ish or the Russians would yield. . . . 

“Though their homeland was overrun, the 
Dutch people are still fighting stubbornly .. . 

“The great Chinese people have suffered griev- 
ous losses; Chungking has been almost wiped 
out of existence, yet it remains the capital of 
an unbeatable China.” 


For what do we fight? 

We fight first in self-defense, for the survival 
of the soil, the principles, and the institutions 
that we cherish; second, in performance of ob- 
ligations; third, to make the world safe for the 
United States and for other democracies; fourth, 
to make the world a better world in which to 
live—for ourselves and for all mankind. 

We and our associates are of course going to 
win, but we will win only by and with tremen- 
dous effort. 

Two great tasks confront us: first, that of 
defeating the enemy; second, that of making a 
better peace settlement than any that has here- 
tofore been made. These are not separate tasks: 
the problems which they present are interwoven 
and intermeshed and intermingled. 

War does not have its beginning at the mo- 
ment when resort is first had to armed force. 
It begins before that. When the stage of spill- 
ing of blood is arrived at, the process of con- 
flict is reaching its climax. And war does not 
end when a treaty of peace is signed. War ends 
and peace prevails when conditions of law and 
order, of justice and stability have been made 
actual, when causes for conflict no longer exist. 

Peace is not in itself a condition; it is a prod- 
uct of a condition. It is not something that 
can be created; it is something that can be 
brought about and be maintained only as a 
consequence of a process of eliminating causes 
of conflict and convincing the great majority 
of men everywhere that both private and public 
interests will be better served by their refrain- 
ing from than by their resorting to use of force. 
Peace will prevail when conditions of peace 


have been created. 
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The new order which must follow this war 
will be created not by the Nazis and not by 
Japan’s militant, militaristic leaders but by the 
peace-loving and law-abiding nations, and it 
must be a new order for the benefit of all man- 
kind. 

The peace settlement concluded when this 
war’s victory has been won must contain provi- 
sions which will give security and make possible 
justice among nations. It must contain provi- 
sions which will discourage aggression and re- 
strain would-be aggressors. It must provide 
reasonable scope for the normal, legitimate as- 
pirations of peacefully inclined and industrious 
peoples everywhere. In these and other re- 
spects the peace which we envisage and toward 
which we are fighting must be more generously 
conceived and more firmly supported than any 
that has been achieved in the past. The peace 
which we now seek cannot be founded merely 
on faith or on hope or on charity—or on all of 
these. The peace that we make must be a peace 
maintainable and maintained by common effort 
and constant, cooperative vigilance. 

In the making of this peace settlement we 
must profit by the lessons of experience. Keep- 
ing in mind the steady march of the movement 
of conquest which began in Asia in 1981, ap- 
peared in Africa in 1935, assumed triangular 
form in Europe in 1936, and lashed directly at 
America in 1941, let us vividly remember the 
failure of the peace-loving peoples to resort to 
effective measures to halt that march until its 
onward sweep showed conclusively that it was 
a movement for universal supremacy. 

The advance of the Japanese Army in Man- 
churia in 1931 was met only by appeals to reason. 
Otherwise, notwithstanding the injury done not 
only to a peaceful nation, China, but to the whole 
structure of world order and hence to the in- 
terests of Great Britain, of the United States, 
and of other law-abiding powers, Great Britain 
and the United States and the League of Na- 
tions stood helplessly by. The Covenant of the 
League of Nations had come into force only 11 
years before; the Nine Power Treaty, designed 
especially to settle the post-war problems of the 
Far East, had been signed only 9 years before; 
the Kellogg Pact had been in effect only 3 years. 
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And yet, only by words—words of protest, of 
admonition, of remonstrance, and of exhorta- 
tion—did the world resist that assault upon this 
new and laboriously erected structure of peace, 

In 1935, aggression in Africa. In 1936, ag- 
gression in Europe. In 1937, further aggres- 
sion in Asia. Still appeals to reason—only. 

In 1938 and 1939, aggression after aggression 
in Europe; still appeals to reason—only—with 
lingering hope that those appeals would be ade- 
quately efficacious. The peace-loving powers 
had adopted the principle of relying on peaceful 
processes, and none of them desired nor were 
any of them prepared to employ procedures of 
forceful coercion. 

Finally, in September 1939, the democratic 
powers of Europe at long last were compelled to 
resist force with force. 

In 1940 and 1941 Japan extended the scope 
of her aggressions. She occupied French Indo- 
china. And then she attacked the United States 
and British and Netherlands possessions. And 
then the United States had no further choice: 
we had to fight. 

This sad record of misplaced trust and inade- 
quate measures clearly indicates that for the 
great military advantages which the Axis pow- 
ers have obtained and for the grave situation 
in which the United Nations find themselves 
today, the latter—the majority of the people of 
most of the democracies—are themselves in no 
small measure responsible. It should also point 
to the responsibility which these nations now 
owe to themselves and to the world to restore by 
deeds the regime of sanity, confidence, and rea- 
sonable opportunity which during a long decade 
mere verbal support of an ever-diminishing se- 
curity did little to preserve. It should further 
point to the responsibility to the world which 
will be that of the United Nations to see to it 
that in the years to come reliance is not again 
placed by peace-loving nations upon treaties 
and laws and good-will and processes of appeal 
to reason alone. 

The “never again” that becomes a slogan after 
this war has been fought and won must be 
the “never again” of a determination on the part 
of all peace-loving members of the Family of 
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Nations not to tolerate disregard of pledges, 
violation of law, and refusal decently to respect 
the rights and “the opinions of mankind”. 

The machinery of peace may be devised by 
statesmen; but the conditions which will make 
it possible for that machinery effectively to func- 
tion must be produced by the common effort of 
all who seek and who wish to maintain peace. 
That task is one to the solution of which it is 
possible and necessary for all right-minded men 
and women the world over to contribute. 

Living, and to live, we learn. Seeking im- 
provement, we make effort. Making effort, we 
achieve. Through the sum total of man’s efforts 
the world can be made what most men’s nature 
impels man to make it, a place in which life is 
secure and every man’s and every nation’s needs, 
deeds, and causes are fairly weighed in the 
scales of justice. 

Meanwhile, in our progress toward a demo- 
cratic peace we must above all fully recognize 
the seriousness of the armed struggle in which 
we are at this moment engaged. This isa strug- 
gle which is not limited to soldiers, to sailors, 
and to airmen. It is a struggle which calls for 
greater, faster, most efficient production of the 
implements—more implements, better imple- 
ments—of war. Thiscountry of ours must truly 
be the “arsenal of democracy”. It must also 
produce the most powerful of democracy’s com- 
bat units. This is a struggle that calls for the 
utmost effort of labor, of industrial management, 
of technicians of all kinds, of our men, our 
women, and even our children. Ours are tasks 
which call, in short, for the maximum possible 
effort of each and every one of us. To win 
this war, to achieve our tasks, we must have 
effective national unity, comprehensive and in- 
tensive self-denial, and rigorous self-discipline. 

This war will not be won by wealth of re- 
sources alone. It will not be won by produc- 
tion alone. It will be won by human effort, 
human toil, human sacrifice. It will be won 
by the efforts of men and women and children. 
It will be won by making and by fighting : mak- 
ing on the part of those who behind the lines 
furnish the implements and the materials re- 
quired for the fight; fighting by men qualified 


and chosen for that function, men who will hold 
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strategic positions, men who will advance on 
land, at sea, and in the air, men who will defeat 
the enemy. Resources are important; produc- 
tion is essential; but these are not enough. To 
win we must also fight—tremendously. 

For our country to do its part, there is need 
for the best and the most effort of which every 
man, woman, and child throughout the land is 
capable. To attain that maximum of effort it 
is essential that every one of us clearly under- 
stand why we are fighting and for what we 
fight. Once it is realized in full seriousness 
throughout the whole of our United States that 
for us our national survival and the future of 
our way of life are at stake, that defeat would 
mean destruction of these, and that victory will 
afford opportunity to advance the cause of free- 
dom and of justice among men and nations, the 
united people of our powerful democracy will 
meet to the limit the demands which this tragic 
conflict has thrust and, in vastly increasing 
proportions, is going to impose upon us. 

What our country’s ultimate place and part 
in the vast arena of human endeavor may be 
none can foresee. But whatever it may be we 
are all of us at every moment contributors to 
the making. Coming to our tasks with equip- 
ment which the brains and brawn, the toil and 
suffering of mankind throughout the ages have 
produced, we add day by day to that equipment. 
If we but rightly employ what our predecessors 
have produced and what we and our contempo- 
raries add, and if we but rightly direct the forces 
which through serious study and devoted toil 
are more and more each day being made our 
servants, we need have no fear of what lies 
ahead. 

Therein lies the initial advantage, the peculiar 
opportunity, and the special responsibility of 
those who are so fortunate as to take into the 
arena a college education—most of all, those 
whose equipment in that respect is brand new, 
utterly up-to-date, of the 1942 model. 

None has a greater duty and none a greater 
need to participate fully in the present and 
future national effort than have this year’s grad- 
nates. No one has a greater personal stake in 
this war than have you. The “set” of your lives 
will be determined by the victory in this 
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titanic struggle and its aftermath. The great 
present marshalling of this country’s human and 
physical resources offers for each of you un- 
precedented opportunities. At no time in the 
recent- past have the energies and talents of 
youth been so much in demand. Probably 
never in our country’s history have there been 
available more or greater or better opportunities 
for youth to make its mark in our national life. 
The exigencies of this war and of the peace to 
be made put a premium upon your intelligence, 
your knowledge, your energy, your courage. 

Today’s and tomorrow’s high goals are at your 
disposal. The confidence which you naturally 
and properly feel in your ability to respond 
promptly to the call of opportunity and to 
measure up to the responsibilities which will 
soon be yours is, I am sure, fully shared by those 
who have’been and who are your teachers. 

You are on the march. Acquit yourselves as 
did your forebears—a sturdy company among 
the makers of America. 


HITLER’S VISIT TO FINLAND 


On June 6 the Secretary of State, in reply to 
inquiries from the press concerning Hitler’s 
visit to Finland, said: 


“Tt is evident that the visit is a deliberate ruse 
on the part of the Germans to compromise Fin- 
land further in the eyes of the anti-Axis world 
and a cover for the desperate attempts of Hitler 
to induce Finland to make further contributions 
to Axis military campaigns. A reported state- 
ment yesterday of a Finnish spokesman in Hel- 
sinki may be interpreted to mean that Finland 
is balking at the German pressure. 

“We are watching the situation most closely 
to see whether this visit of Hitler results in any 
greater degree of cooperation with Hitler 
against the United Nations.” 


TRAFFIC IN ARMS, AMMUNITION, ETC. 


Regulations governing the international traf- 
fic in arms, ammunition, and implements of war 
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and the exportation of helium gas, tin-plate 
scrap, and articles involving military secrets 
were promulgated by the Secretary of State on 
June 2, 1942, and are printed in the Federal 
Register for June 4, 1942, page 4216. These 
regulations supersede earlier regulations issued 
by the Secretary of State. 


PROCLAIMED LIST: SUPPLEMENT 2 TO 
REVISION II 


[Released to the press June 3] 

The Secretary of State, acting in conjunction 
with the Secretary of the Treasury, the Acting 
Attorney General, the Secretary of Commerce, 
the Board of Economic Warfare, and the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs issued on 
June 3 Supplement 2 to Revision II of the Pro- 
claimed List of Certain Blocked Nationals, 
promulgated May 12, 1942.1 

Part I of this supplement contains 214 addi- 
tional listings in the other American republics 
and 19 deletions. There are no additions or de- 
letions in this supplement under part II, which 
relates to countries outside the Western 
Hemisphere. 


EXCHANGE OF DIPLOMATIC AND 
CONSULAR PERSONNEL 


Ten officials of enemy countries and their fam- 
ilies and approximately 930 non-officials were 
scheduled to sail for Europe on the S.S. Drott- 
ningholm on June 3, 1942. The officials are 
listed in Department of State press release 275 
of June 3, 1942. 


PERSONS ARRIVING ON THE 
S.S. “GRIPSHOLM” 


A list of 193 persons arriving from Europe 
on the $.S. Gripsholm, scheduled to reach New 
York on June 8, 1942, has been issued as Depart- 
ment of State press release 277 of June 4, 1942. 


*7 Federal Register 4222. 
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VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES OF THE KING OF GREECE 


[Released to the press June 3] 


WEpNEsDAY, J UNE 10 


P.M. The King of Greece, His Majesty 
George II, and his party will arrive at Wash- 
ington, D.C., where they will be received by 
an official reception committee. Military honors 
will be rendered. 

His Majesty’s party will include: 

His Excellency Emmanuel Tsouderos, Prime 

Minister of Greece 
Col. Demetrios Levidis, Marshal of the Court 
Capt. Petros Stathatos, Aide-de-Camp to the 
King 

Mr. Demetrios Nicolareizis, Private Secretary 

to the Prime Minister 

Col. Louis Fortier, U.S.A., Military Aide to 
the King, and Capt. Andrew S. Hickey, U.S.N., 
Naval Aide to the King, will also be attached 
to the party. 

P.M, His Majesty will arrive at the White 
House. 

8:00 p.m. State dinner at the White House. 
The King of Greece will remain at the White 
House for the night. 


TuHourspay, J UNE 11 


10:00 a.m. Weave the White House for the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, Arlington Na- 
tional Cemetery, and Mount Vernon. 

1:00 pm. Luncheon at the Yugoslav Lega- 
tion, 

4:30 p.m. Visit to Red Cross headquarters. 

8:00 p.m. Dinner by the Secretary of State 
at the Carlton Hotel in honor of the King of 
Greece. 

Fripay, JuNE 12 


10:00 am. Prime Minister will call on the 
Secretary of State, 


10:20 am. Prime Minister will call on the 
Under Secretary of State. 

11:00 am. Press conference at the Blair 
House. 

1:00 p.m. Luncheon at the Greek Legation. 


4:00 p.m. Presentation, Chiefs of Diplo- 
matic Missions, at the Blair House. 

5:30 p.m. Visit to Women’s Press Club. 

8:30 pm. Dinner by the Secretary of the 
Navy at Chevy Chase Club. 


SATURDAY, JUNE 13 


10:00 am. Call of the Prime Minister at 
the office of the Coordinator of Information. 

12:30 pm. Luncheon at National Press 
Club. 

4:00 to 6:00 p.m. Royal audiences at the 
Greek Legation. 

7:30 pm. Dinner by Assistant Secretary of 
State Berle. 

Sunpay, JUNE 14 


9:15am. Leave for the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis. 

10:00am. Arrive at Admiral’s House, An- 
napolis. Luncheon at Annapolis by the Com- 
mandant of the Naval Academy. 

3:30 p.m. Arrive in Washington. 

5:00 p.m. Visit to Greek War Relief Group. 

Monpay, JuNE 15 

11:00 to 11:45 am. 
Writers Association. 

12:20 pm. Visit to the Capitol. Luncheon 
at the Greek Legation. 


7:30 pm. Dinner at the Greek Legation. 
10:00 p.m. Reception at the Greek Legation. 


TuEspay, JUNE 16 


His Majesty the King of Greece and party 
will depart for New York. 


Audience, Overseas 
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GENERALIZATION OF TRADE-AGREEMENT DUTIES 


[Released to the press June 1] 


The President on May 30, 1942 addressed a 
letter to the Secretary of the Treasury, the Hon- 
orable Henry Morgenthau, Jr., concerning the 
application of duties and other import restric- 
tions proclaimed in connection with trade agree- 
ments entered into under the authority of the 
Trade Agreements Act. A copy of the Presi- 
dent’s letter is given below. 

As in previous letters of this nature, the pres- 
ent letter directs that the proclaimed duties and 
other import restrictions, so long as they are in 
effect, shall be applied generally to products of 
all foreign countries, with appropriate provi- 
sion for the special treatment applicable to Cuba 
in accordance with our trade agreement with 
that country. 

The Trade Agreements Act authorizes the 
President to suspend the application of trade- 
agreement rates of duty to products of any 
country because of its discriminatory treatment 
of American commerce or because of other acts 
or policies which tend to defeat the purposes 
of the act. In the administration of this pro- 
vision of the act the Department follows closely 
the acts and policies of foreign countries, and 
previous letters since 1935 have withheld the 
benefits of trade-agreement reductions from 
products of Germany because of the discrimina- 
tory treatment of American commerce by that 
country. This exception has been omitted from 
the present letter as unnecessary because the 
outbreak of war terminated all trade between 
the United States and Germany and other en- 
emy countries and enemy-occupied countries 
except under license. While the new letter does 
not specifically withhold the application of 
trade-agreement reductions to products of any 
country, it makes it clear that the provisions of 
the Trading with the Enemy Act, as amended, 
and the orders and regulations issued pursuant 
thereto effectively prevent Germany and other 
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enemy countries from deriving any benefit from 
such reductions. 

It will be noted also that the present letter 
directs the extension to other countries of the 
duties which may be proclaimed in connection 
with future trade agreements as well as those 
heretofore proclaimed and now in force. In 
the past it has been customary to issue a new 
generalization letter in connection with the 
proclamation of each new trade agreement. 
Under existing circumstances this no longer 
seems necessary, and accordingly the directions 
contained in the present letter will continue in 
force until modified by the President. 

The letter follows: 


“THe Waite Hovss, 
“Washington, D.C., May 30, 1942. 
“My Dear Mr. Secretary: 


“Pursuant to the authority conferred upon me 
by section 350 of the Tariff Act of 1930, as 
amended (48 Stat. 943; U.S.C., 1940 ed., title 19, 
sec. 1351), I hereby direct that the duties and 
other import restrictions now in effect and here- 
tofore proclaimed, and the duties and other im- 
port restrictions hereafter proclaimed, in con- 
nection with trade agreements (other than the 
trade agreement with Cuba signed on August 
24, 1934, as amended) which have been or shall 
be entered into under the authority of the said 
section, as originally enacted or as extended (48 
Stat. 944, 50 Stat. 24, 54 Stat. 107; U.S.C., 1940 
ed., title 19, sec. 1352), shall be applied on and 
from the date of this letter, or, as the case may 
be, shall be applied on and after the effective 
date of such duties and other import restrictions, 
to articles the growth, produce, or manufacture 
of all foreign countries except Cuba, so long as 
such duties and other import restrictions remain 
in effect and this direction is not modified. 


“Such proclaimed duties and other import 
restrictions shall be applied to articles the 
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growth, produce, or manufacture of Cuba in ac- 
cordance with the provisions of the trade agree- 
ment with Cuba signed on August 24, 1934, as 
amended. 

“Nothing in this letter shall be deemed to au- 
thorize the importation of articles or any other 
act in violation of the Trading with the Enemy 
Act, as amended, or any other statute, or any 
order or regulation issued pursuant thereto. 
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“My letter addressed to you on October 31, 
1941 with reference to duties and other import 
restrictions heretofore proclaimed in connection 
with trade agreements is hereby superseded. 

“You will please cause this direction to be 
published in an early issue of the weekly 7'’reas- 
ury Decisions. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
Frankurn D Rooseverr” 
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HACKWORTH’S “DIGEST OF INTERNATIONAL LAW”, VOLUME III 


{Released to the press June 3] 


The third volume of the Hackworth Digest of 
International Law has just been issued by the 
Department of State. The two preceding vol- 
umes were issued in April 1941. The third vol- 
ume, consisting of 820 pages, includes three 
chapters, namely, “Nationality”, “Passports and 
Registration”, and “Aliens”. The chapter on 
“Aliens”, for example, covers such subjects as 
entry and residence, personal rights and duties, 
property rights, expulsion, immigration, and 
deportation. The material comprised in the 
volume relates to developments and precedents 
in the period since 1906. 


Four additional volumes treating of such sub- 
jects as treaties and executive agreements, hem- 
ispheric security, state responsibility, modes of 
redress, war, and related subjects have gone to 
press. There will also be an additional volume 


containing a comprehensive index and a Table 
of Cases. 

Since the basic expense of printing this work 
is borne by the Department of State, the Govern- 
ment Printing Office is able to offer the book to 
others at the nominal sum of $2 covering only 
the cost of running off additional volumes for 
sales purposes. 


“FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES, 1927”, VOLUMES I, II, AND III 


[Released to the press June 4] 


The Department of State released on June 
4 three volumes of the series Foreign Relations 
of the United States, containing more than 
2,200 pages of documents giving the record of 
its diplomatic activities for the year 1927. 
These volumes are issued in accordance with the 
standing Departmental order of March 26, 1925 
providing for substantially complete publica- 
tion “of the correspondence relating to all major 
policies and decisions of the Department in the 


matter of foreign relations, together with the 
events which contributed to the formulation 
of each decision or policy, and the facts incident 
to the application of it.” The Departmental 
order is printed in full in Foreign Relations 
of the United States, 1914, Supplement, pp. 
III-Iv. 

The documents are arranged by subjects, mat- 
ters of a multilateral nature being in a section 
designated “General” and those primarily con- 
cerning the relations of the United States with 
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one other country under the appropriate country 
heading. Volume I contains the “General” sec- 
tion and questions concerning Argentina, Aus- 
tralia, Austria, Bolivia, Canada, and Chile. 
Volume II includes sections on China, Colom- 
bia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, Domin- 
ican Republic, Egypt, Ethiopia, France, Ger- 
many, and Great Britain. Volume III treats 
of Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Italy, 
Latvia, Liberia, Mexico, Morocco, Netherlands, 
Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Persia, 
Peru, Poland, Rumania, Russia, Spain, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey, Uruguay, Venezuela, 
Yemen,.and Yugoslavia. 

Documents on efforts for arms limitation and 
proposals to assure peace are of exceptional in- 
terest and importance in the light of later 
events. The 1927 Foreign Relations volumes 
open with an account of the Three-Power Con- 
ference at Geneva for the Limitation of Naval 
Armament, negotiations in which the United 
States, Great Britain, and Japan participated 
after France and Italy had declined invitations 
to attend (I, 1-159). The arms problem is also 
dealt with in papers relating to the Preparatory 
Commission for the Disarmament Conference 
(I, 159-213) and the draft convention on pri- 
vate manufacture of arms (I, 213-235). The 
preliminary negotiations leading to the Pact of 
Paris are recorded in the section on France, 
Briand’s proposal for a pact of perpetual peace 
between the United States and France leading 
to a counter proposal for a multilateral treaty 
renouncing war (II, 611-630). 

Repercussions of ideological conflicts abroad 
are seen in the activities of Italian Fascist or- 
ganizations in the United States (III, 125-128) 
and newspaper attacks in the United States 
against the Italian Government (III, 129-131). 

The War of 1914-18 left problems to be dealt 
with in 1927: Disposition of property held by 
the Alien Property Custodian (I, 301-308), Aus- 
trian loans (I, 442-475), claims of American 
citizens against the French Government for 
sequestered property (II, 707-717), allocation 
of money received from Germany under the 
Dawes plan (II, 722-727), the effect of priority 
claims for reparation with regard to bankers’ 
loans to German states and municipalities (II, 
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727-730), British war debts (II, 731-745), agree- 
ments between the United States and Great 
Britain on pecuniary claims (II, 745-755), re- 
leases of property under trading-with-the-enemy 
acts (II, 755-759), funding of Greek debt (III, 
1-19), payment of war debt by Liberia (III, 
159-168), allocation of former German cables 
(III, 275-284), and agreement with Turkey to 
reestablish diplomatic relations and preserve the 
status quo as to commerce (ITI, 765-804). 

Commercial relations as usual played a promi- 
nent part in the activities of the Department 
of State in 1927. The United States partici- 
pated in the World Economic Conference at 
Geneva (I, 238-246), in the Conference for the 
Abolition of Import and Export Prohibitions 
and Restrictions (I, 246-285), and in the work 
of a committee on double taxation and tax 
evasion (I, 286-288). New commercial treaties 
were considered with Argentina (I, 421-423), 
Bolivia (I, 477-480), Chile (I, 517-526), Costa 
Rica (II, 500-502), Cuba (II, 503-518) , Czecho- 
slovakia (II, 539-544), France (II, 631-703), 
Peru (III, 594-599), Rumania (III, 631-637), 
Sweden (III, 740-753), Uruguay (III, 813-819), 
Venezuela (IIT, 820-824), and Yugoslavia (III, 
828-865) ; but the only treaty of this nature 
signed in 1927 was that with Honduras (III, 
92-115). Many other subjects treated in these 
volumes concern the protection or promotion of 
American business enterprises, notable illustra- 
tions being cases involving oil interests in Mex- 
ico (ITI, 169-228) and Spain (III, 655-729). 

Assistance by the United States in placing 
the Nicaraguan Government on a more stable 
basis, in which Mr. Henry L. Stimson played a 
notable part, is recorded at length (III, 285- 
478). Other cases in which the United States 
took an interest in matters relating to the in- 
ternal government of foreign countries include 
amendments to the Haitian constitution and 
election law (III, 48-80) and the assumption 
by the American Government of functions 
allotted to it in agreements between the Fire- 
stone interests and the Liberian Government 
(III, 136-159). 

A number of subjects relating to interna- 
tional law and diplomatic practice are treated, 
including representation of the United States 
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in the work of the International Commission of 
Jurists at Rio de Janeiro (I, 364-409), reply by 
the Department of State to questionnaires on in- 
ternational law submitted by the League of Na- 
tions (1, 410-413), the status of League of Na- 
tions officials in the United States (I, 413-414), 
diplomatic or consular immunities (I, 414-417, 
549-551; ITI, 248-253, 756-764), acquisition of 
property for embassy or legation purposes (I, 
417-418), suits against United States Shipping 
Board vessels in foreign courts (I, 418), rules 
of precedence as regards certain officers of the 
United States (I, 419-420), interpretation of 
the convention of December 2, 1899 and the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1920 with respect to British 
commercial rights in American Samoa (II, 
760-775). 

The China section, as in earlier Foreign Rela- 
tions volumes, is the largest of those dealing 
with individual countries (II, 1-498). For the 
greater part the documents in this section con- 
cern the civil war in China and problems grow- 
ing out of it with respect to protection of Amer- 
ican life, property, and interests. The question 
of a loan by American bankers to the South 
Manchuria Railway, a Japanese concern, was 
considered, but no formal proposal was pre- 
sented to the Department of State (II, 482-492). 

Foreign Relations of the United States, 1927, 
was compiled under the direction of Dr. E. 
Wilder Spaulding, Chief of the Division of 
Research and Publication, and Dr. Ernest R. 
Perkins, Chief of the Research Section of that 
Division. 

Copies of these volumes will be available 
shortly and may be obtained from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D.C. The price of volume 
I (uxxxt, 565 pages) is $1.50; of volume IT (cv1, 
841 pages) $2; and that of volume III (xovn, 
885 pages) $2. 





During the week of June 1-6 the Department 
also released : 
American Delegations to International Conferences, 


Congresses, and Expositions and American Repre- 
sentation on International Institutions and Commis- 
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sions, With Relevant Data. Fiscal Year Ended June 
30, 1941. (Compiled in the Division of International 
Conferences.) Conference Series 51. Publication 
1718, vi, 130 pp. 20¢. 

Military Mission: Agreement Between the United 
States of America and Colombia Continuing in Effect 
the Agreement of November 23, 1938—Effected by 
Exchange of Notes Signed November 19, 1941 and 
February 19, 1942. Executive Agreement Series 237. 
Publication 1741. 2 pp. 5¢. 

The Proclaimed List of Certain Blocked Nationals. 
Supplement 2, June 2, 1942, to Revision II of May 12, 
1942. Publication 1746. 10 pp. 

Claims: Convention Between the United States of 
America and Mexico—Signed at Washington Novem- 
ber 19, 1941; proclaimed April 9, 1942. Treaty Series 
980. Tpp. 5¢. 








General 




















LABOR RIOTS AT NASSAU 


[Released to the press June 2] 

The American Consul at Nassau, Mr. John 
W. Dye, has reported to the Department of 
State that on June 1, laborers from the local 
airfield struck for higher wages and rioted. 
The rioters smashed automobiles and shop win- 
dows and looted freely on Bay Street. 

The Consul reported at noon on June 2 that 
there were still some disturbances that morning 
but by noon military police had arrived. No 
further rioting was anticipated. 








The Department 




















APPOINTMENT OF OFFICERS 


Mr. John Van Antwerp MacMurray was, on 
June 1, 1942, appointed a Special Assistant to 
the Secretary of State and will perform such 
duties as may from time to time be assigned 
to him in this capacity by the Secretary of State 
(Departmental Order 1059). 
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[ Treaty Information | 


POSTAL 
Universal Postal Convention, 1939 
Croatia 








There is printed below a translation of a 
note received from the Swiss Minister at Wash- 
ington informing this Government of the adher- 
ence of Croatia to the Universal Postal Con- 
vention signed at Buenos Aires on May 23, 1939: 

“Apr 7, 1942. 
“Mr. SECRETARY OF STATE: 

“By order of my Government, I have the 
honor to advise you that, by note of May 26 
last, the Government of Croatia informed the 
Government of the Swiss Confederation of the 
adherence of Croatia to the following acts, 
signed at Buenos Aires on May 28, 1939: 


“Universal Postal Convention, with provisions 
concerning the transportation of regular 
mails by air; 

“Agreement concerning letters and insured 
boxes; 

“Agreement concerning parcel post, with pro- 
visions concerning the transportation of 


parcel post by air; 
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“Agreement concerning money orders, with pro- 
visions concerning the service of postal 
traveller’s checks, 


“The present notification is sent in conformity 
with Articles 2 and 3 of the said Convention. 

“In application of Article 25, Paragraph 8, of 
this agreement, the Croatian Government will 
be placed in the fourth class as regards the dis- 
tribution of the costs of the International 
Bureau. 

“The adherence of Croatia will take effect be- 
ginning on the date of the present notification, 

“In requesting you to be good enough to take 
note of the foregoing, I avail myself [etc.] 

BruGGMANN” 


MUTUAL GUARANTIES 
Mutual—Aid Agreement With China 


The text of an agreement between the Govern- 
ments of the United States and China, signed 
June 2, 1942, on the principles applying to 
mutual aid in the prosecution of the war, ap- 
pears in this Bulletin under the heading “The 
War”. 
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